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PARENTS  . . . 

Our  latest  figures  show  that  25.3  percent  of  all  persons  killed  on 
Montana  roadways  were  youngsters  between  the  ages  of  15  and  19. 
We  need  your  help  to  cut  down  on  these  senseless  losses.  Let’s  be 
sure  that  young  people  get  enough  experience  when  they’re  learning 
to  drive. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  practice  with  your  young  driver.  To  tell  you 
how  to  do  this,  we  are  giving  you  a handbook  for  parents  of  new 
drivers.  We’re  hoping  that  the  more  practice  and  the  more  ex- 
perience with  different  driving  conditions  you  can  give  a beginner, 
the  safer  a driver  he  or  she  will  be. 

Sure,  things  have  changed  quite  a bit  since  you  got  your  driver’s 
license  . . . but  you  still  have  years  of  valuable  experience  to  share 
with  your  son  or  daughter.  This  easy-to-follow  parent’s  handbook  ex- 
plains everything— how  to  conduct  practice  sessions— what  instruc- 
tions to  give — and  when  to  give  them — from  the  time  your  child  gets 
a learner’s  permit  until  after  he  or  she  gets  a license. 

In  the  learner’s  permit  phase,  you’ll  concentrate  on  skills,  like 
watching  surrounding  traffic  . . . following  other  cars  . . . merging 
into  traffic  . . . controlling  speed  . . . and  keeping  space  between 
cars.  Later,  you’ll  help  with  practice  under  more  difficult  driving 
situations,  like  on  freeways  ...  in  heavy  traffic  . . . and  during  bad 
weather. 

You  know  a lot  about  these  things,  certainly  enough  to  help 
somebody  else  learn  them.  To  help  your  young  driver,  pick  up  the 
parent’s  handbook  now.  Then  make  a lifetime  investment . . . read  it 
and  start  practice  today!*.  . . . 


Best  wishes. 


Superintendent 


* Remember,  all  drivers  wishing  to  operate  a motor  vehicle  on  Montana  roadways 
must  have  a valid  license  or  permit  in  their  immediate  possession.  Please  check  with 
your  local  school  or  driver  exam  station  for  current  procedures  on  how  to  obtain  the 
desired  license  or  permit. 
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ON  OUR  MARK 

When  I thought  of  my  teenagers  getting  their  learner’s  permits, 
and  then,  their  driver’s  licenses  . . . well,  I began  to  panic  a little.  My 
young  and  inexperienced  drivers  . . . alone  ...  in  a car  ...  on  the 
highway!  One  doesn’t  have  to  be  a highway  traffic  safety  expert  to 
know  that  every  year  more  young  drivers  get  in  traffic  accidents,  get 
more  tickets,  and  die  on  the  highway  than  any  other  group  of  drivers. 
So  I wondered  what  I could  do  to  help  them  learn  to  drive  safely  . . . 

Then  I received  this  Parent  Handbook  from  the  State  of  Montana. 
It’s  part  of  a program  developed  to  aid  parents,  like  me,  who  want  to 
help  their  teenagers  practice  driving.  (Parents  are  a key  part  of  the 
young  driver  education  program  in  Montana.) 


Practice  Makes  Perfect 

Now,  I wasn’t  asked  to  become  a driver  ed  teacher  overnight.  But  I 
was  reminded  that  practicing  driving  was  like  practicing  anything 
else  to  do  it  well,  whether  it  was  football,  soccer,  music  or  typing. 
Unskilled  drivers  should  have  a lot  of  practice  to  earn  their  licenses 
and  drive  safely.  And  the  best  time  for  them  to  practice  and  refine 
what-are-going-to-be  lifetime  driving  skills  is  right  after  they  get  their 
learner’s  permits. 

I had  to  stop  and  think — just  who  did  I want  to  supervise  my 
teenagers’  early  driving  experience?  If  I didn’t  practice  with  them, 
how  could  I decide  when  they  were  ready  to  go  out  on  their  own? 
How  else  could  I expect  to  keep  my  insurance  rates  and  my  car 
repair  bills  down?  If  I wasn’t  sure  that  they  were  ready,  how  could  I 
keep  the  lid  on  traffic  fines  and  appearances  in  traffic  court  or  avoid 
the  hassle  of  them  losing  their  licenses?  In  Montana,  the  minor 
driver  with  a permit  or  license  as  well  as  the  person  signing  the  ap- 
plication for  driver  licensing  of  a minor  shall  be  held  liable  for  all 
motor  vehicle  law  violations  and/or  damages. 
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step  by  Step 

At  first,  my  teenagers  didn’t  want  my  help,  thinking  I’d  be  a real 
“back  seat’’  driver,  afraid  that  we’d  just  poke  around  on  busy  streets, 
or  that  I’d  let  others  in  the  family  get  in  their  two  cents  worth.  Well, 
reading  the  Handbook  prevented  mistakes  like  that!  And,  of  course, 
the  Montana  Driver’s  Manual  gave  me  additional  help  on  such 
techniques  as  parallel  parking,  turning,  etc.  The  Handbook  recom- 
mended practicing  basic  driving  techniques  and  told  me  how  to 
practice  them  with  my  new  drivers.  Together  we  worked  on  observ- 
ing, following,  controlling  speed,  spacing,  deciding  when  to  go,  and 
communicating,  emphasizing  one  technique  each  time  we  drove. 
And  by  using  this  Handbook,  my  fears  about  my  wet-behind-the-ears 
drivers  being  on  the  road  by  themselves  began  to  be  put  in  their  prop- 
er place.  Why,  as  it  turned  out,  all  practicing  during  their  learning 
experience  and  early  license  periods  was  a pleasant  experience! 

Here’s  how  we  did  it . . . 
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GETTING  READY 

Were  we  ready?  I surely  didn’t  want  to  drive  with  an  inexperienced 
driver  if  I was  upset  or  worried  about  something.  And  it  made  no 
sense  to  practice  if  my  teenagers  were  clinging  to  the  steering  wheel, 
eyes  bulging  with  fear.  I also  figured  that  we  couldn’t  use  a grub- 
mobile  with  bald  tires,  or  the  lights  out,  or  any  other  car  that 
wouldn’t  pass  the  State  safety  inspection. 

Taking  along  other  children  or  friends  was  o-u-t!  Not  only  would 
they  be  distracting,  to  say  the  least,  but  their  teasing  and  put-on 
screams  of  fear  would  not  do  much  for  me,  much  less  my  teenagers! 

We  also  took  a couple  of  pillows  out  to  the  car  and  used  them  to 
prop  up  the  drivers,  so  that  they  could  reach  the  controls  and  have 
proper  visibility. 

I took  along  my  driver’s  license,  the  learner’s  permit,  the  car 
registration  and  insurance  papers. 


Going,  Going,  Gone 

Just  “going  out  and  driving  around’’  was  tempting,  but  I realized 
that  there  had  to  be  some  sort  of  structure  if  my  drivers  were  going  to 
benefit  from  driving  practice.  So  I gave  careful  thought  to  the  areas 
we  drove  in,  those  I knew  a beginner  could  handle.  Then  we  moved 
to  different  areas,  to  roadways  with  more  traffic. 

Plunging  a person  into  an  extremely  difficult  situation  to  “sink  or 
swim’’  sounds  fine  in  theory  and  may  work  for  other  people’s 
children,  but  I wanted  something  better  for  my  teens.  I took  a lot  of 
things  into  consideration  when  choosing  where  to  practice  and  even 
took  a moment  to  think  about  the  route!  One  time  I actually  drove  the 
route  I had  chosen  to  prepare  myself  better  for  any  potential  dif- 
ficulties. 


Nothin’  Like  the  Present 

We  tried  to  practice  as  often  as  possible,  starting  with  sessions  of 
15  to  20  minutes.  These  grew  to  practice  periods  lasting  an  hour  or 
so  during  both  daylight  and  night  driving  hours. 

I tried  to  remember  to  take  advantage  of  every  time  I got  into  the 
car  with  my  new  drivers.  I’d  ask  myself  where  we  were  going,  what 
we  could  practice,  and  could  my  new  drivers  handle  it. 
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I found  out  that  pushing  it  wasn’t  smart  and  insisted  that  we  take  a 
break  if  either  of  us  got  tired  or  confused  or  frustrated,  because  no 
one’s  driving  will  improve  under  those  conditions! 


In  Their  Shoes 

Once  on  the  way  to  the  store  1 acted  as  the  “new  driver’’  with  an 
experienced  driver  telling  me  what  to  do.  For  a person  who’s  been 
driving  for  as  many  years  as  I’ve  been  driving,  to  be  told  to  “turn  to 
the  left’’  or  “turn  to  the  right,’’  “stop  here’’  or  “pull  in  there,’’  was 
very  awkward.  But  this  experiment  helped  me  understand  a little  of 
what  the  learner  was  going  to  be  feeling  when  we  began  practicing! 

Riding  with  someone  who  is  learning  to  drive  is  usually  a unique 
experience.  So  I thought  that  at  least  once  I would  ride  on  the  right 
hand  side  of  the  car,  the  passenger  side,  with  an  experienced  driver. 
I managed  to  do  that  a couple  of  times  when  carpooling  to  work.  Sit- 
ting in  the  right  front  passenger  seat  gave  me  a good  idea  of  how 
things  would  look.  It  may  be  very  difficult  to  tell  if  a car  is  centered 
in  its  lane  if  you  have  been  the  person  who’s  been  driving  most  of  the 
time. 

And  I realized  that  the  best  place  for  me  to  be  in  the  car  when  I was 
with  unskilled  drivers  was  far  enough  away  from  them  to  allow  them 
some  breathing  room.  Yet  I had  to  be  close  enough  to  nudge  the 
steering  wheel  to  keep  us  on  course  or  even  grab  control  of  the  car  if 
needed.  I usually  sat  with  my  right  foot  against  the  floorboard  and 
my  right  hand  on  the  dash,  turning  about  one-third  toward  the 
driver,  just  so  that  I could  see  what  was  happening  at  all  times. 
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GETTING  SET 

And  what  about  my  new  drivers?  Learning  a new  skill  like  driving 
is  just  plain  hard,  and  the  way  my  teenagers  behaved  most  of  the 
time  we  practiced  together  reminded  me  of  that  over  and  over  . . . 


Portrait  of  a New  Driver 

Practicing  driving  meant  that  my  teenagers  had  to  coordinate  their 
heads,  eyes  and  hands  in  unfamiliar  ways.  They  often  behaved  like 
any  person  new  to  a task— they  were  nervous  and  eager  to  please. 
They  tried  to  do  things  I told  them  right  away.  And  they  couldn’t  talk 
to  me  and  drive  at  the  same  time  unless  they  turned  and  looked  at 
me.  At  times  they  were  so  anxious  that  they  were  red-faced  and 
perspiring,  their  hands  gripping  the  steering  wheel  so  hard  that  their 
knuckles  were  white!  When  my  drivers  made  mistakes  they  hadn’t 
made  before,  weren’t  able  to  master  some  skill  even  after  repeated 
practice,  or  couldn’t  hear  things  I was  saying  over  and  over,  it  was  a 
signal  to  me  that  they  were  feeling  stressed  and  it  was  time  to  end  a 
practice  period. 


Farewell  to  Fumbling 

Fumbling  around  in  the  car  also  indicated  how  nervous  and  inex- 
perienced my  teens  were.  For  instance,  immediately  after  getting  in 
the  car  my  new  drivers  would  fiddle  with  the  inside  and  outside  mir- 
rors. Then  and  only  then  would  they  adjust  the  seat.  But  because 
these  two  things  had  been  done  in  the  wrong  order,  my  new  drivers 
couldn’t  see  out  the  back  window  properly! 

They  kept  forgetting  that  a car  with  an  automatic  transmission 
“creeps”  while  in  drive  or  reverse— that  the  driver  doesn’t  have  to 
have  a foot  on  the  gas  pedal  all  the  time.  The  “creep”  can  help  the 
driver  move  slowly  through  traffic,  get  in  and  out  of  parking  spaces, 
start  from  a dead  stop,  or  drive  through  tight  quarters. 
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Their  sloppy  hand  positions  on  the  steering  wheel  was  not  unusual 
and  had  to  be  corrected  to  the  9 o’clock  and  3 o’clock  position.  I told 
them  that  I could  see  how  easy  it  was  to  be  complacent  about  grip 
because  the  actual  physical  handling  of  most  late  model  cars  is  pretty 
easy.  But  I also  pointed  out  that  the  9-and-3  position  on  the  steering 
wheel  is  the  best  hand  placement  for  steering  out  of  an  emergency, 
or  for  making  a quick  turn  in  either  direction  without  changing 
hands  on  the  wheel.  The  9-and-3  position  on  the  steering  wheel 
means  having  the  ability  to  dim  the  headlights,  wash  the  windshield 
and  operate  the  wipers. 

Finally,  my  new  car  drivers  had  a tendency  to  forget  which  way  the 
car  wheels  were  pointed  when  pulling  out  of  a parking  space  or  if 
we  had  been  stopped  for  a long  time  in  traffic.  I often  had  to 
remember  which  way  the  wheels  were  pointing  for  them. 


The  Watchful  Eye 


I wasn’t  tense  every  moment  I was  in  the  car  with  my  new  drivers, 
but  I did  know  that  I had  to  be  alert  and  I had  to  be  ready  to  take  con- 
trol at  any  time.  In  fact,  a driver  ed  teacher  had  told  me  that  the 
minute  you  start  to  relax  is  the  minute  that  you  can  bank  on 
something  going  wrong!  Most  times  just  a simple  comment  was 
enough  to  help  avoid  problems.  But  every  once  in  a while,  I had  to 
reach  out  and  help  them  with  the  steering. 

Making  errors  to  the  right  is  common  for  beginners  because  this 
side  of  the  car  is  further  away  from  them  than  is  the  left.  So,  as  we 
were  driving  along,  I had  to  nudee  the  steering  wheel  occasionally  if 
for  no  other  reason  but  to  show  tnem  how  easy  it  was  to  keep  the  car 
traveling  on  the  correct  path. 

Unfortunately,  one  time  I had  to  take  control  of  the  car.  I’m  not 
quite  certain  what  happened,  and  I don’t  think  it  was  entirely  the 
driver’s  fault,  but  when  I saw  that  we  were  in  real  trouble,  I popped 
the  car  out  of  gear  as  quickly  as  possible,  grabbed  the  wheel,  and 
guided  us  safely  to  the  side. 
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WE’RE  OFF 

I realized  that  only  so  much  could  be  taught  about  driving  in  a 
limited  amount  of  time.  But  I felt  that  practicing  with  me  could  pay 
off  for  my  teenagers  in  the  years  to  come.  My  goal  was  for  my  new 
drivers  to  be  able  to  make  decisions  and  judgments  on  their  own 
without  depending  on  me  or  relying  on  trial  and  error  methods.  And 
my  teenagers  appreciated  the  extra  time  I gave  them. 


Plain  Speaking 

My  instructions  had  to  be  clear  and  had  to  be  timed  to  give  my  un- 
trained drivers  enough  response  time  and  enough  time  to  maneuver. 
Now,  I had  no  intention  of  getting  into  technical  driver  ed  language, 
if  you  know  what  I mean,  but  I found  that  new  drivers  were  used  to 
hearing  certain  words  or  terms  when  getting  behind-the-wheel  in- 
struction. Their  sharing  this  special  “language”  with  me  before  we 
went  out  on  the  road  proved  to  be  a big  help! 

And  when  answering  a question  in  the  affirmative,  I had  to  use 
“correct”  instead  of  “right.”  For  example,  one  day  when  we  were 
driving  down  a city  street,  I told  the  driver  to  go  about  4 or  5 blocks 
and  then  make  a left  at  a hardware  store.  After  about  3 blocks,  my 
teenager  turned  to  me  and  asked,  “Did  you  say  turn  left?”  to  which  I 
answered,  “Right,”  which  really  confused  the  situation!  “Right” 
should  only  be  used  to  mean  a direction  for  a turn.  Also,  it  is  less  con- 
fusing to  use  the  terms:  Down  signal  for  a left  hand  turn  and  up 
signal  for  a right  hand  turn.  The  order  of  my  instruction  was  impor- 
tant, too.  For  example,  new  drivers  have  to  be  told  where  to  do 
something  before  when  and  what  to  do.  So,  it  was  better  to  say,  “after 
passing  the  next  intersection,  change  to  the  right  lane”  rather  than 
“change  to  the  right  lane  after  passing  the  next  intersection.” 

Telling  an  inexperienced  driver  to  “stop”  in  a non-emergency 
situation  created  an  emergency  for  me  once.  My  saying,  “Bring  the 
car  to  a stop,”  got  much  better  results.  And  when  the  driver  needed 
to  use  the  brake  and  was  a bit  late  in  doing  so,  my  saying,  “Hit  the 
brakes,”  was  a bit  jarring.  “Use  the  brake”  or  “press  the  brake” 
worked  a lot  better  for  us  and  resulted  in  much  smoother  stopping. 

I learned  to  call  all  traffic  lights,  whether  flashing  or  the  green- 
yellow-red  type,  “traffic  light,”  rather  than  “stop  light.”  If  a “traffic 
light”  is  referred  to  as  a “stop  light,”  often  times  a nervous  driver 
may  stop,  no  matter  what  color  the  light  is! 
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When  I needed  to  point  out  other  vehicles  on  the  road,  I found  it 
was  better  to  identify  them  by  color  and  type  rather  than  by  make  or 
style.  My  teenagers  knew  what  I meant  when  I said  the  red  station 
wagon  or  the  silver  sports  car.  Nearly  every  time  I referred  to  “the 
Chevy”  or  “the  mid-size,”  well,  I could  have  been  speaking  a foreign 
language. 


The  only  technical  term  I used  was  “blind  spot”  because  it  was  so 
important.  I knew  that  blind  spots— or  those  places  to  the  left  and 
right  rear  of  the  car  a driver  cannot  see  when  looking  forward  or  in 
the  rearview  mirror — are  tricky  for  novice  drivers. 
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It  usually  took  several  tries  before  they  learned  a new  driving  skill. 
So,  even  though  I’m  not  the  most  patient  person  in  the  world,  I tried 
to  be  patient  with  my  new  drivers,  especially  when  giving  instruc- 
tions. I knew  that  I couldn’t  be  telling  them  “don’f’and  “slow  down” 
all  the  time,  and  I tried  not  to  keep  pressing  my  foot  to  the  floor  as  if  I 
were  braking!  I made  an  effort  to  reward  success  with  my  praise  and 
approval  when  they  handled  a driving  situation  well.  And  I used  the 
not-so-well-handled  situation  as  an  opportunity  to  suggest  a better 
way  of  dealing  with  it,  rather  than  just  criticizing. 


Declare  Their  Independence 

Before  we  started  practicing,  I found  out  as  much  as  possible  about 
the  driver  ed  course  and  checked  with  their  driving  instructors  to 
discover  what  had  been  done  already.  And  even  though  the  driver  ed 
course  in  school  had  provided  basic  instruction,  I wanted  to  see  for 
myself  how  my  drivers  did  in  a non-traffic  situation. 
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So  we  got  in  the  car  and  I drove  over  to  a nearly  empty  parking  lot 
where  I let  them  get  behind  the  wheel  for  the  first  time.  1 wanted  to 
see  if  they  could  drive  in  a straight  line  forward  and  backward,  and 
could  start  up  and  drive  a short  distance,  stop  the  car  smoothly  and 
not  with  a jerky  motion.  Because  the  parking  lot  we  were  in  was  a 
good-sized  one  and  almost  empty,  1 had  them  accelerate  to  about 
20-25  mph  (which  seemed  pretty  fast  in  a parking  lot)  to  see  if  they 
could  stop  at  higher  speeds. 

Testing  their  ability  to  turn  the  wheel  and  accelerate  properly 
followed.  We  decided  upon  a point  in  the  parking  lot  where  they 
were  to  turn  right,  without  “cheating”  by  drifting  to  the  left  first. 
Then  they  made  a left  turn  in  the  same  way.  We  worked  on  making  a 
right  or  left  turn  after  a complete  stop,  too,  which  tended  to  be  a little 
more  difficult  for  them. 

Now  the  practice  sessions  began  . . . 
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OBSERVING 

I emphasized  that  looking  ahead  far  enough  is  the  key  to  being  in 
tune  with  other  traffic  and  in  control  of  their  driving  situation.  My 
new  drivers  tended  to  be  “not-so-active  observers,”  so  I had  to  keep 
encouraging  them  to  expand  their  area  of  observation.  And  I kept 
reminding  them  that  observing  on  all  sides  of  the  car— front,  rear, 
left  and  right — as  well  as  keeping  an  eye  on  the  instruments  was  the 
only  way  they  could  hope  to  have  all  the  information  they  needed  to 
make  good  decisions. 


Doing  It  Well 

when  asked  how  far  ahead  is  far  enough  to  observe  properly,  I told 
my  new  drivers  to  figure  at  least  12  seconds  forward  at  all  times. 
Driving  in  town  called  for  observing  at  least  a block  ahead.  In  the 
country,  they  learned  to  observe  at  least  a half  mile  ahead.  Glancing 
frequently  in  both  the  inside  and  outside  mirrors,  and  looking  over 
the  shoulder  are  needed  to  observe  behind  and  to  the  sides. 


My  novice  drivers,  like  most  others,  had  a tendency  to  concentrate 
too  much  of  their  attention  forward.  Not  looking  to  the  sides  or 
behind  limited  their  overall  ability  to  observe.  So,  to  improve  their 
observation  skills,  I tried  a couple  of  things.  At  times,  just  to  check 
how  far  ahead  my  new  drivers  were  looking.  I’d  ask  them  to  say 
something  as  soon  as  they  saw  a traffic  light,  or  a stop  sign,  or  an  in- 
tersection. Or  I’d  ask  them  to  point  out  areas  where  their  vision 
might  be  restricted  like  hill  crests  and  blind  intersections. 
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Once  in  a while  I’d  put  my  hand  over  the  rearview  mirror  and  ask 
the  driver  to  tell  me  what  color  car  was  following  us,  just  to  check  if 
they  were  really  keeping  an  eye  on  what  was  happening  behind  us. 
I’d  also  quiz  them  about  how  fast  we  were  going  or  how  much  gas  we 
had,  making  sure  that  they  answered  me  without  peeking  at  the  in- 
struments first.  Finally,  as  we  got  out  on  multi-lane  roads.  I’d  inquire 
about  vehicles  in  our  blind  spots. 


Places  to  Practice 

We  practiced  observing  in  many  different  places,  starting  in  a 
residential  area  first  and  then  moved  on  to  more  difficult  locations. 
On  quiet  residential  streets  they  practiced  observing  on  all  sides  of 
the  car. 

As  traffic  got  heavier  or  we  started  to  travel  at  higher  speeds,  they 
learned  to  look  out  for  special  hazards.  Cars  that  appear  to  be  parked 
pulling  out  unexpectedly  or  vehicles  moving  into  the  paths  of  traffic 
are  especially  dangerous  in  the  city.  Intersections  demand  a lot  of 
scanning  from  side  to  side,  while  looking  ahead  is  critical  on  high 
speed  roads. 

I was  really  concerned  about  two-lane  roads.  When  vehicles  like 
zippy  sports  cars  zoomed  from  behind  to  pass  us  or  when  gigantic 
trucks  entered  our  lane  momentarily  to  pass  the  car  in  front  of 
them— well— those  were  a little  frightening  when  my  drivers  hadn’t 
been  paying  full  attention  as  they  should.  I kept  harping  on  the  fact 
that  some  scanning,  near  and  far,  ahead  and  behind,  and  from  lane 
to  lane  is  required  for  all  types  of  driving. 

Common  Problems 

A glassy-eyed  stare  was  a sure  sign  to  me  that  my  inexperienced 
drivers  were  looking  straight  ahead  without  scanning  to  the  sides  or 
checking  the  mirrors  and  instruments.  “Blowing  through’’  intersec- 
tions without  slowing  meant  my  new  drivers  had  not  been  observing 
properly  either.  Another  symptom  that  tipped  me  off  was  our  car 
drifting  in  the  lane.  When  they  oversteered  at  higher  speeds  just  to 
keep  the  car  on  the  desired  path  or  when  they  turned  the  wheel  too 
late  or  too  early  in  turns,  I knew  that  they  weren’t  looking  at  least  12 
seconds  ahead  in  their  path. 

Ignoring  clues  from  other  vehicles,  abrupt  stops,  and  not  changing 
lanes  to  avoid  delays  also  made  me  realize  that  my  drivers  weren’t 
observing  as  they  should.  So  I encouraged  them  to  look  beyond  just 
the  car  they  were  following  and  to  notice  brake  lights  in  other  lanes, 
as  well  as  theirs,  as  a sign  traffic  was  slowing.  As  to  parked  cars  pul- 
ling out  suddenly,  they  learned  to  watch  for  such  things  as  exhaust, 
front  wheels  turned  toward  the  road,  a driver  behind  the  wheel, 
signals,  and  brake  lights. 
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FOLLOWING 

Again  and  again  I tried  to  emphasize  to  my  drivers  that  quick  reac- 
tions, good  brakes  and  adequate  tire  traction  were  not  real 
substitutes  for  an  adequate  following  distance  to  prevent  a collision, 
especially  a rear-end  collision. 


Doing  It  Well 

I was  taught  the  old  rule  “follow  the  car  ahead  one  car  length  for 
every  ten  miles  per  hour  of  speed,”  but  I’ve  always  found  it  difficult 
to  estimate  car  lengths  and  I don’t  think  I’m  alone  in  that  respect.  My 
drivers  learned  the  two-second  rule:  when  following  a vehicle,  keep 
at  least  a two-second  interval  between  your  car  and  the  car  ahead. 
This  works  at  any  speed  on  dry  roads.  When  driving  in  adverse 
weather  or  road  conditions,  the  following  distance  should  be  in- 
creased to  four  seconds.  We  measured  their  following  distance  by 
starting  to  count  “one  thousand  one,  one  thousand  two”  as  the  back 
bumper  of  the  car  in  front  of  us  passed  a fixed  object,  like  a sign  post. 
If  our  front  bumper  reached  that  sign  post  before  we  got  to  “two,” 
we  knew  that  we  were  following  too  closely.  And  the  closer  we  got  to 
the  vehicle  in  front  of  us,  the  harder  it  was  to  see  what  was  going  on 
ahead  of  us. 


Whenever  we  followed  in  traffic  my  new  drivers  had  to  be  en- 
couraged to  look  many,  many  cars  ahead.  I had  to  keep  reminding 
them  that  if  any  car  ahead  of  us  slowed  down  or  stopped  suddenly,  it 
was  likely  that  all  the  cars  behind  would  have  to  do  the  same.  So  a 
good  following  distance  gave  us  more  time  to  react  to  the  actions  of 
other  drivers. 

My  drivers  generally  paid  less  attention  to  the  car  following  us 
than  they  should  have.  But  as  I told  them,  “If  you  want  to  avoid  the 
possibility  of  being  hit  from  the  rear,  then  you’ve  got  to  keep  an  eye 
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on  and  communicate  with  the  driver  following  us.”  I suggested  that 
they  pump  the  brakes  in  order  to  flash  the  brake  lights  to  indicate 
their  intention  to  slow  down  or  stop. 


Parents’  Role 

what  did  I do  to  help  drivers  make  adequate  following  distance  a 
habit?  Well,  when  we  first  started  practicing,  I would  count  out  the 
two-second  distance  for  them.  Then,  as  they  became  a little  more  ex- 
perienced with  the  two-second  distance,  I just  kept  asking  them, 
“How  many  seconds  are  you  from  the  car  ahead?”  or,  when  we  were 
on  a multi-lane  road,  “How  far  is  that  yellow  sports  car  behind  the 
blue  truck?”  After  a while  my  new  drivers  began  to  follow  at  a safe 
distance  without  having  to  count  it  out  every  time. 


Places  to  Practice 

Inexperienced  drivers  have  a tendency  to  drive  slower  than  most 
drivers,  so  at  times  it  was  hard  to  practice  following.  I found  out 
pretty  quickly  that  heavy  traffic  was  the  wrong  place  to  rehearse 
following  since  it’s  stop  and  go,  stop  and  go.  But  if  we  chose  the  right 
time  of  day  and  used  an  open  road  with  a moderate  volume  of  traffic, 
we  made  out  okay. 


Common  Problems 

what  were  some  of  the  problems  we  had  as  my  drivers  learned  to 
follow?  Well,  they  usually  counted  the  seconds  too  slowly  and  did 
not  anticipate  changes  in  the  roadway  as  quickly  as  they  should 
have.  For  example,  as  we  were  going  up  or  down  a hill,  coming 
around  a curve  and  so  on,  they  would  concentrate  on  following  so 
much  that  pedestrians  and  other  vehicles  were  ignored.  They  fol- 
lowed both  small  and  large  vehicles  much  too  closely.  My  teenagers 
finally  realized  that  they  had  to  follow  larger  vehicles  at  a greater 
than  two-second  distance  because  of  the  inability  to  see  around 
them.  They  also  had  to  keep  back  from  subcompacts  and  motor- 
cycles because  those  vehicles  stop  a little  quicker  than  large  vehicles. 
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CONTROLLING  SPEED 

We  all  know  that  most  traffic  violations  are  speeding  violations, 
that  speeding  contributes  in  some  way  to  most  accidents,  and  that 
the  most  common  driver  error  is  to  choose  the  wrong  speed.  I felt  it 
was  really  important  to  help  my  teenagers  develop  the  skills  needed 
to  make  good  decisions  about  the  choice  of  a speed. 


Doing  It  Well 

Maximum  speed  limits  are  set  on  the  basis  of  ideal  driving  condi- 
tions— good  weather,  good  road,  good  traffic  conditions.  But  as  my 
teenagers  soon  learned,  it’s  difficult  to  find  all  of  these  conditions  at 
one  time.  I had  to  keep  reminding  them  that  they  must  constantly  ad- 
just their  speed  as  driving  conditions  change. 

But  adjusting  speed  to  traffic  and  road  conditions  was  a little 
awkward  for  these  unskilled  drivers  at  first.  I tried  to  emphasize  that 
it  was  a good  idea  to  keep  pace  with  the  other  traffic,  to  maintain  the 
same  speed  as  the  other  cars  around  us.  I also  tried  to  show  them  that 
the  rule  was  to  avoid  large  groups  or  “packs”  of  traffic  by  adjusting 
their  speed. 

In  new  places  like  unfamiliar  intersections  or  school  crossings  or 
other  areas  where  pedestrians  might  do  something  unexpected,  I 
worked  with  my  new  drivers  to  adjust  speed  up  or  down  as 
necessary.  They  learned  that  driving  20  mph  in  some  situations  was 
much  too  fast  (even  though  the  speed  limit  sign  might  have  said  25 
mph). 


Parents’  Role 

when  we  drove  in  a light  traffic  area  with  a series  of  hills,  I asked 
my  new  drivers  to  maintain  a constant  speed  up  and  down  the  hills.  I 
would  say,  for  example,  “Let’s  see  if  you  can  maintain  a constant 
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35  mph  for  the  next  half  mile.”  Generally,  the  speedometer  would 
drop  below  35  mph  before  they  had  accelerated  enough  to  maintain 
that  speed  up  the  hill,  so  we  practiced  this  many  times. 

I’d  also  ask  my  drivers  to  be  at  a given  speed  by  the  time  we  would 
reach  a certain  place.  For  example,  if  we  were  traveling  at  25  mph. 
I’d  say  something  like,  ‘‘Let’s  see  if  you  can  be  at  35  mph  as  you  pass 
that  warning  sign.”  Sometimes  we  even  tried  this  from  a stopped 
position.  Finally  we  practiced  reaching  a certain  speed  when  turning 
(which  is  especially  difficult  from  a right  turn).  So,  just  before  start- 
ing up  from  a right  turn.  I’d  say,  ‘‘Let’s  be  at  25  mph  by  the  time  you 
reach  the  second  telephone  pole.” 


Places  to  Practice 

Because  I found  that  choosing  the  right  speed  was  difficult  for  my 
teenagers,  I felt  it  would  be  better  to  drive  in  easy-to-handle  places 
first.  So,  in  our  early  practice  sessions,  my  new  drivers  learned  on 
constant  speed  streets  like  in  residential  areas  or  on  two-lane  roads 
with  little  traffic  and  few  side  streets. 

As  they  became  more  experienced,  we  ventured  into  areas  where 
traffic  was  heavier  and  where  they  had  to  adjust  their  speed  more 
often.  We  practiced  increasing  speed  and  merging  onto  another  road 
by  merging  at  a little  traveled  intersection  with  a yield  sign.  Once 
they  mastered  that,  I had  them  try  it  on  a higher  speed  road  with  a 
longer  acceleration  area.  Finally,  we  worked  on  speed  control  while 
passing  or  being  passed,  as  well  as  when  we  were  on  hills  or  on 
curves. 


Common  Problems 

Driving  too  fast  through  intersections  was  probably  my  new 
drivers’  biggest  problem.  It  took  them  a long  time  to  realize  how 
dangerous  intersections  can  be  even  though  we  had  the  right-of-way. 
And  at  other  times  they  were  unaware  that  we  were  even  ap- 
proaching an  intersection! 

Driving  too  fast  on  a curve  was  a problem,  too.  I had  to  remind 
them  over  and  over  that  a curve  is  just  a small  part  of  a regular  turn. 
It  was  hard  for  them  to  see  that  they  had  to  slow  down  to  enter  a 
curve  and  that  they  only  accelerated  after  they  left  the  curve. 

Their  other  problems  included  driving  too  fast  for  road  and 
weather  conditions,  slowing  down  too  much  when  turning  off  a high 
speed  road,  and  losing  speed  when  lane  changing.  And  as  I said 
before,  my  drivers  often  had  difficulty  anticipating  speed  changes  up 
and  down  hills.  They  had  a tendency  to  lag  on  the  uphill  and  to  race 
downhill  because  they  kept  letting  the  slope  and  contour  of  the  road, 
up  or  down,  affect  their  speed  before  they  started  to  adjust  it. 
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SPACING 

The  principles  of  spacing  or  positioning  call  for  keeping  a cushion 
of  space  around  our  car  and  yielding  to  the  space  requirements  of 
others.  My  teenagers  had  to  learn  how  much  space  to  leave  to  the 
right  and  to  the  left  of  the  car.  With  experience,  my  new  drivers 
found  that  the  oncoming,  passing  or  parked  cars  can  take  away 
“lateral”  space  or  space  to  the  left  and  right. 


Doing  it  Well 


I tried  to  help  my  teenagers  see  that  the  proper  use  of  space  in- 
volved positioning  the  car  properly  on  all  sides.  They  saw  that  it  was 
necessary  to  position  our  car  as  far  away  as  possible  from  hazards  or 
potential  conflicts  without  disrupting  the  traffic  flow.  But,  they 
realized  that  jumping  across  the  center  line  just  to  get  past  a parked 
car  created  a worse  situation.  In  some  instances,  they  had  to  learn  to 
“split  the  difference”  by  placing  the  car  between  two  hazards  if  the 
available  space  was  very  narrow.  They  realized  too,  after  much  prac- 
tice, that  they  had  to  adjust  constantly  if  they  were  going  to  maintain 
a proper  space  cushion  to  the  sides. 


Parents’  Role 

Understandably,  my  new  drivers  were  confused  when  trying  to 
abide  by  all  the  different  space  requirements.  For  example,  I would 
say,  “Keep  right  to  avoid  oncoming  cars”  and  then  I would  turn 
around  and  say,  “Keep  left  to  avoid  parked  cars.”  So  what  happened 
if  they  faced  oncoming  traffic  and  parked  cars  at  the  same  time? 
Well,  if  the  risk  was  about  equal,  we  found  it  best  to  steer  a middle 
course  between  the  oncoming  cars  and  the  parked  cars.  This  did  not 
leave  us  as  much  of  a space  cushion  as  desired,  but  we  still  have 
some  space  to  react  to  sudden  moves  from  either  side. 

When  the  space  wasn’t  adequate  between  hazards  or  they  wished 
to  be  as  safe  as  possible,  my  drivers  learned  to  come  up  against  one 
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hazard  at  a time.  In  this  way,  we  used  space  to  he  able  to  maneuver, 
to  change  directions,  and  to  avoid  tight  places.  For  example,  near 
our  home  we  have  a narrow  bridge.  Rather  than  meeting  an  oncom- 
ing car  on  the  bridge,  it  was  best  to  slow  a bit  to  let  an  oncoming  car 
go  over  the  bridge  first. 


Places  to  Practice 

For  the  most  part,  we  practiced  use  of  space  with  parked  cars  on 
residential  streets,  and  then  we  progressed  to  more  heavily  traveled 
streets  that  had  pedestrians,  bicyclists  and  oncoming  vehicles.  Final- 
ly, we  moved  on  to  multi-lane  streets  to  work  on  keeping  a space 
cushion  with  cars  on  our  sides — both  moving  and  parked. 


A frequent  problem  was  with  oncoming  cars.  My  teenagers  had  a 
tendency  to  drift  toward  oncoming  cars,  especially  on  higher  speed 
two-lane  roads.  They  concentrated  so  hard  on  the  oncoming  car  that 
they  didn’t  check  their  own  car’s  intended  path. 

Driving  in  a “pack”  of  cars  also  turned  out  to  be  a big  problem. 
Like  many  new  drivers,  mine  did  not  realize  that  driving  in  the 
“blind  spot”  of  other  vehicles  can  be  very  dangerous. 

And  parked  cars  presented  a problem,  too.  My  drivers  believed 
that  parked  cars  will  always  stay  parked  and  didn’t  leave  enough 
space  for  them  many  times.  I encouraged  them  to  move  away  from 
anything  parked  and  to  check  for  indications  that  these  cars  might  be 
pulling  out,  looking,  for  example,  for  turned  wheels,  exhaust  coming 
out  the  back,  a driver  behind  the  wheel,  brake  lights,  working  signals 
and  for  doors  opening.  I reminded  them  that  parked  cars  also  hide 
pedestrians — young  ones  who  run  out  into  the  road,  and  older  ones 
who  have  other  things  on  their  mind— who  are  not  good  at  checking 
before  crossing  the  road. 
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DECIDING  WHEN  TO  GO 

Timing  is  everything  when  deciding  when  to  enter,  exit,  join  or 
cross  traffic.  Most  of  these  decisions  occur  at  intersections— whether 
turning  left,  turning  right,  or  going  straight  across  the  intersection. 
My  new  drivers  had  to  learn  to  judge  the  time  or  “gaps”  between 
vehicles  in  order  to  make  safe  decisions. 


Doing  it  Well 

Some  drivers,  especially  new  drivers,  have  difficulty  judging  the 
time  and  distance  required  to  make  maneuvers  in  traffic.  Besides 
that,  when  turning  onto  a street  or  going  straight  across  an  intersec- 
tion, we  had  to  make  sure  that  there  was  enough  room  to  complete 
what  we  had  started,  accelerate  to  the  proper  speed,  and  watch  out 
for  pedestrians  and  stopped  vehicles.  And  merging  and  changing 
lanes  required  us  to  think  about  keeping  a good  amount  of  space  all 
around  our  car. 


Parents’  Role 

1 tried  to  lead  my  teenagers  one  step  at  a time  through  the  correct 
selection  of  gaps.  First,  1 had  my  teenagers  select  gaps  as  1 drove,  tel- 
ling me  whether  the  gap  was  safe  or  not.  They  sometimes  used  my 
watch  to  actually  time  it.  At  other  times  I had  them  tell  me  what  gap 
should  be  selected  before  moving  into  that  gap.  1 would  then  say 
“yes”  or  “no”  before  letting  them  go  ahead.  Finally,  1 let  my  drivers 
select  and  move  into  gaps  in  all  kinds  of  traffic.  I evaluated  their 
decisions  on  the  spot  and  made  suggestions  as  to  what  they  could  do. 
I convinced  them  to  avoid  taking  unnecessary  risks,  allow  extra 
room  when  doing  anything  for  the  first  time,  and,  above  all,  be  pa- 
tient and  wait  for  the  best  time  to  go. 

Because  critical  judgments  are  required  for  passing,  1 had  to  choose 
carefully  the  time  to  practice  passing.  In  order  to  lead  up  to  actual 
passing  on  a two-lane  road,  we  passed  other  cars  on  a multi-lane 
road.  On  another  occasion,  someone  else  in  our  family  drove  our 
other  car  and  we  practiced  “passing  and  being  passed.” 


Places  to  Practice 

Well,  you’ve  got  to  have  traffic  to  practice  selecting  gaps,  but 
before  we  got  into  the  more  difficult  gap  selections  such  as  changing 
lanes  and  passing,  we  practiced  working  on  a side  street.  They 
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selected  gaps  for  me  without  really  having  to  follow  through  on 
them,  and  then  we  would  talk  about  what  was  correct  and  what  was 
incorrect  with  their  selections.  I found  that  gap  selection  was  a skill 
which  must  be  practiced  hundreds  of  times  in  order  to  master  it.  So 
we  practiced  as  much  as  possible  on  the  side  streets  before  moving 
into  heavier  traffic. 


Common  Problems 

My  new  drivers  had  most  of  their  problems  at  uncontrolled  in- 
tersections or  at  intersections  controlled  only  by  yield  or  stop  signs. 
There  were  problems,  too,  when  making  a right-turn-on-a  red  light. 
Inexperienced  drivers  may  select  a good  gap  in  traffic  but  will 
sometimes  take  too  long  to  accelerate  to  a desired  speed,  especially 
from  a stop. 

My  teenagers  had  a tendency  to  slow  down  when  changing  lanes 
which  was  the  opposite  of  what  they  should  have  done!  So  they  had 
to  be  reminded  that,  in  most  lane-change  maneuvers,  they  can’t  slow 
down  or  an  acceptable  gap  will  soon  become  unacceptable.  I also 
watched  to  make  sure  that  they  weren’t  concentrating  so  much  on 
making  the  correct  gap  selection  that  they  forgot  to  watch  out  for 
pedestrians  and  bicyclists. 
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COMMUNICATING 

“Communicating”  doesn’t  mean  narrowing  the  generation  gap 
between  me  and  my  new  drivers.  It  means  letting  other  drivers  know 
what  you  plan  to  do  and  making  sure  other  drivers  see  you. 


Doing  it  Well 

We  practiced  communicating  when  changing  direction  and  chang- 
ing speed.  My  new  drivers  learned  to  signal  before  changing  lanes, 
turning  corners,  entering  and  exiting  highways,  and  they  learned  to 
use  their  brake  lights  and  even  hand  signals  to  communicate  to 
others  when  they  wanted  to  slow,  stop  and  park. 


Parents’  Role 

As  we  drove  along,  I made  an  effort  to  point  out  when  other  drivers 
failed  to  communicate,  and  we  chanced  upon  a couple  of  near 
mishaps  as  a result  of  drivers  failing  to  signal  or  flash  their  brakes. 
We  developed  a good  rule  of  thumb  on  a turn — try  to  signal  before  us- 
ing the  brake  lights  so  that  the  driver  behind  would  know  we  were 
going  to  slow  down. 

I also  told  them  to  pay  more  attention  to  traffic  behind  us.  To  avoid 
being  hit  from  the  rear,  I suggested  they  check  the  mirrors  and  pump 
their  brakes  when  slowing  or  stopping. 


Places  to  Practice 

Communicating  can  be  practiced  on  any  type  of  road.  Actually,  by 
reminding  my  drivers  to  signal  for  every  turn  in  our  neighborhood, 
their  signaling  became  almost  automatic  later  on  in  heavy  traffic 
where  we  could  spend  our  time  on  more  important  driving  deci- 
sions. 


Common  Problems 

Awkward  new  drivers  often  become  overly  concerned  with  put- 
ting on  the  signal  indicator.  Mine  had  a big  problem  with  failing  to 
let  the  car  straighten  out  from  a curve  or  a previous  turn  before  try- 
ing to  signal  for  the  next  turn.  The  signal  would  cancel  itself  out  as 
quickly  as  it  was  put  on,  so  I had  to  prod  them  to  wait  until  the  car 
was  straight  before  attempting  to  signal. 
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Beginning  drivers  are  often  a bit  clumsy,  so  I found  mine  risked 
losing  steering  control  when  trying  to  use  the  signal  lever.  And  they 
had  a similar  problem  operating  the  other  instruments  in  the  car, 
particularly  when  there  was  a lot  of  traffic.  I had  to  remind  them  to 
hold  off  changing  the  radio  station  or  using  some  other  instrument 
while  in  an  intersection,  at  least  until  they  were  in  the  middle  of  the 
block. 


The  End  . . . 

...  or  just  the  beginning? 

After  we  had  practiced  all  the  skills  described  in  the  first  section  of 
this  booklet,  and  I was  confident  that  my  new  drivers  were  ready,  it 
was  time  to  practice  more  advanced  skills,  such  as  operating  on  ex- 
pressways, handling  emergencies  and  poor  driving  conditions,  and 
deciding  when  new  drivers  can  “solo”  after  they  receive  their 
license.  All  of  the  preceding  skills  are  explained  in  the  second  por- 
tion of  this  handbook.  So  you  see  . . . we’ve  only  just  begun! 


MORE  PRACTICE 

“Even  the  best  paid  athletes  have  coaches  and  practice  every  day,” 
1 told  my  teenagers.  “That  goes  for  great  musicians  and  singers  and 
dancers  too.”  The  same  goes  for  driving. 

I felt  that  they  needed  to  practice  some  of  the  situations  in  which 
all  drivers  have  trouble  before  I could  be  sure  that  they  would  be  all 
right  on  their  own.  I knew  that  we  would  have  to  practice  driving  at 
night,  on  expressways,  in  the  rain,  and  so  on. 

Finally,  I wanted  to  make  sure  I was  meeting  my  responsibility  as  a 
parent.  I had  helped  them  through  driver  ed  and  the  learner’s  per- 
mit—and  I wanted  to  continue  practicing  with  them  until  1 was  sure 
they  had  developed  enough  skill  and  good  judgment  to  drive  by 
themselves. 
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“ADVANCED  STUDIES” 

IN  DRIVING 

We  were  ready  to  take  to  the  road  once  again,  making  all  the 
necessary  car  checks,  just  as  we  did  every  time  we  practiced.  To  tell 
you  the  truth,  I was  proud  of  my  new  drivers’  concern  for  the  family 
car— checking  tire  pressure,  cleaning  the  windows,  etc.  And  they 
were  still  very  careful  to  adjust  the  seat  and  mirrors  for  themselves, 
and  hook  up  the  seat  belts. 

I figured  that  each  time  we  drove,  I could  have  them  drive  a little 
longer— possibly  up  to  an  hour.  But  I still  had  to  look  for  signs  of 
fatigue. 

Staying  alert  was  sometimes  a problem  for  me.  I think  this  was 
because  with  more  practice,  they  were  getting  to  be  better  and  better 
drivers  and  their  errors  were  less  frequent.  When  we  drove  for  an 
hour,  I found  my  attention  wandering  to  other  things— problems  at 
work,  the  window  at  home  that  needed  fixing,  and  so  on.  But  I also 
found  that  the  driver  had  a tendency  to  relax  and  depend  on  me  too 
much  at  times. 

My  new  drivers,  however,  had  gained  quite  a bit  of  confidence 
behind  the  wheel.  More  and  more  I asked  them  where  they  would 
like  to  practice.  They  knew  what  needed  to  be  worked  on.  Most  of 
the  time,  during  our  “advanced”  practice  sessions,  we  worked  on  ex- 
pressway driving,  driving  in  bad  weather  and  in  emergencies,  and 
energy-efficient  driving. 

This  is  how  we  did  it . . . 
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EXPRESSWAYS 

Expressway  driving  has  become  one  of  our  most  common  ways  to 
travel.  But  though  its  higher  speed  makes  this  type  of  driving  very 
demanding,  I knew  that  with  practice  my  new  drivers  could  handle 
expressways  safely. 


How  to  Do  it  Well 

When  getting  on  the  expressways  we  always  checked  out  the  traf- 
fic we  were  entering  on  the  entrance  ramp  (which  gave  us  plenty  of 
time  before  we  had  to  merge).  We  used  the  acceleration  area  to  get  up 
to  the  speed  of  other  traffic.  And  as  we  prepared  to  merge,  I re- 
minded them  to  use  their  signals,  choose  a safe  gap  in  the  traffic, 
make  a shoulder  check  and  take  a good  look  in  the  outside  mirror. 

They  tried  to  look  at  least  12  seconds  ahead  in  their  path  while  on 
the  expressway.  They  tried  to  avoid  large  groups  or  “packs”  of  traffic 
by  adjusting  their  speed  and  using  the  proper  lane. 

My  new  drivers  weren’t  quite  so  anxious  about  getting  off  a high- 
speed road.  I just  had  to  remind  them  to  change  to  the  proper  lane 
well  ahead  of  the  exit.  From  there,  they  had  little  trouble  signalling 
and  moving  into  the  deceleration  area  at  expressway  speed. 


What  Makes  it  Difficult 

With  a few  exceptions,  driving  the  expressway  with  my  teenagers 
wasn’t  bad  at  all.  Slow  moving  (or  even  stopped)  vehicles  on  the  en- 
trance ramp  ahead  of  us  were  a problem.  We  had  to  keep  an  eye  on 
them  as  well  as  check  the  traffic  behind  and  to  our  sides. 

And  the  “weaving  lanes”  at  some  interchanges  were  also 
dangerous.  Vehicles  slowing  down  to  exit  in  the  same  lane  as  those 
accelerating  to  enter  make  these  areas  difficult  for  all  drivers.  So 
making  the  correct  decisions  in  the  “weaving”  areas  took  good  judg- 
ment, timing  and  anticipation  on  the  part  of  my  teenagers. 

The  few  times  the  entrance  or  exit  was  located  on  the  left,  or  if  it 
was  short  or  curved,  posed  some  problems,  too. 

I didn’t  think  any  of  us  were  enough  at  ease  with  the  new  skills  be- 
ing practiced  to  really  relax  yet.  But  every  now  and  then  I caught  one 
of  my  teenage  drivers  staring  straight  ahead  without  moving  his 
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eyes.  This  slight  case  of  “highway  hypnosis”usually  happened  after 
we  had  been  on  the  expressway  at  least  20  minutes. 


Parents’  Role 

I admit  that  travelling  at  55  mph  with  a new  driver  can  be  an  un- 
nerving experience  at  first,  but  I found  out  that  as  long  as  we 
prepared  ourselves  properly,  we  ran  into  few  problems.  Before  we 
took  to  the  road,  I made  sure  that  my  driver  knew  the  route.  (It  may 
seem  boring  to  stress  this  point  so  often,  but  it  is  important.  Think 
about  the  times  flickering  brake  lights  or  erratic  turn  signals  on  the 
car  in  front  of  you  forced  you  to  grumble,  “This  guy  doesn’t  know 
where  he’s  going.’’)  So  much  more  of  my  new  drivers’  attention 
could  be  given  to  safe  driving  when  the  trip  was  planned  in  advance. 

Also,  before  we  took  off,  we  reviewed  the  type  of  highway  signs 
we’d  be  following  on  the  expressway  and  how  to  interpret  them. 
Because  even  though  I knew  what  the  signs  meant,  it  takes  a little 
mental  juggling  on  the  part  of  new  drivers  to  translate  an  arrow 
pointing  up  in  the  sky  into  a road  running  straight  ahead  or  to  know 
how  quickly  an  exit  that  is  1/4  mile  away  will  come  up  at  55  mph. 

And  while  we  were  travelling,  I tried  to  think  about  what  would 
help  my  teenagers  learn  about  expressway  driving.  I had  to  remind 
them  that  when  changing  lanes,  they  didn’t  have  to  move  the  wheel 
very  much.  And  on  extended  trips  when  we  had  to  pass  many  exits,  I 
encouraged  them  to  choose  the  lane  with  the  least  traffic  and  best 
view.  (On  one  occasion,  we  followed  a truck  about  half  a mile  before 
we  realized  that  a simple  lane  change  would  have  permitted  us  to  see 
much  further  down  the  road.) 
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And  I never  allowed  them  to  try  to  “undo”  a mistake  on  the  ex- 
pressway. Once  we  missed  an  exit  and  my  son  was  so  excited  that  he 
asked  if  we  could  stop  along  the  side  and  back  up  to  the  exit.  Even 
though  we’ve  both  seen  other  drivers  do  something  like  that,  it’s  a 
crazy  maneuver.  But  my  new  drivers  just  didn’t  have  the  experience 
to  realize  how  dangerous  it  was.  “Never!”  I said.  “Just  go  on  to  the 
next  exit  and  we’ll  backtrack.” 


Common  Errors 

New  drivers  make  many  of  the  same  mistakes  that  experienced 
drivers  make.  One  is  driving  for  long  periods  of  time  in  the  blind  spot 
of  other  vehicles  when  simply  speeding  up  or  slowing  down  a bit 
would  solve  the  problem.  Another  is  cruising  in  the  right  lane  and 
failing  to  switch  lanes  to  the  left  when  many  vehicles  are  trying  to 
enter.  (It  sure  makes  interchanges  a lot  safer  if  the  right  lane  is  free 
for  entering  or  exiting!) 

Sometimes  my  new  drivers  drove  in  the  extreme  left  lane,  forcing 
others  to  pass  on  the  right.  But  they  soon  stopped  that  after  it  hap- 
pened to  us  a couple  of  times. 

Finally,  I had  to  watch  their  speed  when  we  got  off  the  ex- 
pressways. They  had  a tendency  to  drive  faster  on  residential  streets 
after  they  had  practiced  a lot  on  expressways,  and  I often  had  to  re- 
mind them  to  check  how  fast  they  were  going. 

After  my  drivers  received  their  licenses,  I let  them  take  the  car 
alone  on  the  expressways  when  I was  convinced  that  they  could  look 
far  enough  ahead,  make  good  judgments  without  my  help  and  slow 
or  stop  safely  from  high  speeds.  They  also  had  to  show  me  that  they 
could  get  up  to  highway  speeds  well  within  the  acceleration  areas 
and  could  maintain  that  speed  on  the  expressway.  They  had  to  be 
able  to  change  lanes  well  and  check  their  mirrors  frequently  enough 
to  meet  my  standards.  And,  finally,  they  had  to  be  able  to  read  and 
understand  all  the  signs  on  the  expressway. 
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DRIVING  IN  BAD  WEATHER 


Driving  became  more  difficult  when  my  teenagers  couldn’t  see 
very  far  ahead  or  when  the  road  was  slick. 


How  to  Do  it  Well 

When  driving  in  bad  weather,  I think  our  key  words  were  prepara- 
tion and  anticipation.  We  made  sure  we  always  kept  the  proper 
equipment  in  the  trunk— ice  scraper,  window  spray,  a heavy  jacket, 
clean  cloths.  And  in  cold  weather  we  took  the  time  to  remove  all 
snow  or  ice  from  the  windows,  headlights  and  taillights  before  driv- 
ing. 

In  all  bad  weather,  my  new  drivers  tried  to  help  others  see  us  by  us- 
ing our  headlights,  for  example,  not  our  parking  lights.  I also  showed 
them  how  to  clear  steamed  windows  with  the  defroster  in  cold 
weather  or  the  air  conditioner  in  muggy  weather. 

Anticipating  what’s  coming  up  is  essential  to  safe  driving  in  bad 
weather.  So  I stressed  looking  ’way  up  the  road,  seeing  what’s  hap- 
pening to  other  vehicles  ahead,  scanning  intersections,  and  watch- 
ing to  the  side.  By  seeing  what  problems  others  were  having,  my 
teenagers  could  anticipate  what  they  needed  to  do  in  order  to  drive 
safely. 


What  Makes  it  Difficult 

I guess  it  all  boils  down  to  the  inability  of  a driver  to  see  and  the  car 
to  stop  in  bad  weather.  We  all  know  that  fog  reduces  visibility  and 
that  rain  reduces  not  only  visibility  but  traction  as  well.  Everybody 
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who  s driven  on  snow  and  ice  knows  what  they  do  to  stopping 
distance.  And  pedestrians  are  less  alert  in  bad  weather  and  seem  to 
take  more  chances  when  crossing  streets. 

Most  bad  weather  catches  drivers  unaware  and  my  teenagers  were 
no  exception.  On  two  occasions  they  didn’t  realize  that  they  could 
not  stop  as  quickly  as  they  thought  they  could.  Once  was  just  as  it 
started  to  rain.  It  had  been  dry  for  about  a week  and  during  the  first 
ten  minutes  of  the  storm,  the  rain  mixed  with  the  oil  on  the  road  and 
formed  a really  slick  surface.  We  were  lucky  that  traffic  was  light 
because  it  took  a while  for  my  new  drivers  to  adjust  and  get  the 
“feel”  of  the  controls.  They  had  to  apply  the  brakes  gently  or  squeeze 
them  firmly  without  locking  up  to  prevent  skidding.  Downshifting 
also  helped  slow  down  the  car. 

The  other  occasion  was  during  the  winter  when  the  sun  was  shin- 
ing but  the  temperature  was  just  about  freezing.  Under  these  condi- 
tions, the  roads  were  much,  much  slicker  than  the  night  before, 
when  it  was  well  below  freezing,  and  that  made  it  more  difficult  for 
my  teenagers  to  stop. 

Bad  weather  includes  too  much  sun  as  well.  I figured  that  everyone 
knew  how  to  use  the  sun  visor.  But  you  can’t  assume  anything  when 
you’re  helping  someone  learn  a new  skill.  So  I had  my  teenagers  ex- 
periment with  the  sun  visor  at  many  different  angles  to  find  out  the 
best  one  for  sun  glare.  And  they  learned  how  necessary  sunglasses 
are  when  driving  into  the  rising  or  setting  sun. 


Parents’  Role 

I prepared  my  new  drivers  for  bad  weather  driving  as  best  I could 
by  making  sure  that  equipment  was  in  the  trunk,  that  visibility  was  as 
good  as  we  could  make  it,  and  that  we  were  especially  alert  when  we 
drove. 

I found  I had  to  give  a lot  more  guidance  to  my  new  drivers  in  bad 
weather.  Because  their  lack  of  experience  made  them  slow  to  react,  I 
had  them  mention  potentially  dangerous  situations  (like  slippery  sur- 
faces) as  soon  as  they  saw  them.  In  this  way  I hoped  to  increase  their 
awareness  and  cut  down  on  their  reaction  time.  While  we  drove 
through  bad  weather,  I reminded  them  to  keep  it  slow  and  always  be 
ready  to  stop. 
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We  had  a surprisingly  good  time  praticing  two  things.  One  was 
riding  the  “tracks”  of  a vehicle  ahead  of  us  while  it  was  raining.  Did 
you  know  these  “tracks”  are  dryer  than  the  rest  of  the  lane?  I didn’t! 
That  was  another  tip  they  taught  me  from  their  driver  education 
course.  Another  was  “rocking”  the  car  to  get  out  of  snow.  After  we 
had  five  or  six  inches  of  snow  one  night,  we  just  drove  into  the  cor- 
ner of  our  neighborhood  shopping  center.  Although  it  did  occur  to 
me  that  we  might  really  get  stuck  and  need  a tow,  we  tried  it  anyway. 
Brave  me!  I just  told  them  to  move  the  car  back  and  forth  (reverse-to- 
drive-to  reverse, etc.),  keeping  the  wheels  pointed  straight  ahead,  and 
to  do  it  gently.  We  got  out  and  promptly  headed  for  the  nearest 
burger  place  to  celebrate  with  hot  chocolate! 


Common  Errors 

My  new  drivers  had  a tendency  to  use  high  beams  in  fog,  which 
just  reflected  light  off  the  fogbank  back  into  their  eyes.  And  when  try- 
ing to  get  started  in  snow,  they  often  spun  the  car’s  wheels  or  forgot 
to  point  them  straight  ahead. 

At  first  they  tried  to  turn  corners  too  fast  in  bad  weather,  and  when 
they  were  cured  of  that,  they  drove  too  slowly  to  make  it  up  snow- 
covered  hills.  Finally,  my  teenagers  would  turn  on  the  windshield 
wipers  as  soon  as  it  started  to  rain.  I almost  lost  my  temper  the  sec- 
ond time  this  happened.  The  windshield  smeared  and  just  about 
blurred  our  vision.  Trying  to  direct  a new  driver  from  behind  a 
clouded  windshield  is  not  the  most  pleasant  experience!  I told  my 
teenagers  to  spray  the  windshield  to  clear  it  and  not  to  start  the 
wipers  the  next  time  until  the  windshield  was  really  wet. 

Before  I let  my  teenagers  drive  in  rough  weather  after  they  re- 
ceived their  licenses,  I made  sure  they  had  driven  the  route  in  good 
weather  and  double-checked  the  car  to  see  that  it  was  in  tip-top 
shape.  And  as  a general  rule,  I always  asked  myself  whether  I would 
drive  myself  in  the  same  weather.  When  conditions  were  extremely 
bad,  we  postponed  the  trip  altogether. 
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EMERGENCIES 

To  drive  safely,  the  driver  of  a car  sometimes  has  to  make  sudden, 
extreme  changes  in  speed  and  direction.  These  “evasive  actions”  in- 
clude steering  left  or  right,  stopping  quickly,  being  able  to  handle 
skidding,  and  accelerating  abruptly.  At  other  times,  mechanical 
breakdowns  can  cause  real  problems. 

Although  it’s  not  pleasant  to  imagine  anyone  in  emergency  situa- 
tions, I knew  that  I had  to  prepare  my  new  drivers  for  anything  by 
having  them  practice  these  “evasive  actions.” 


How  to  Do  it  Well 

Emergencies  are  caused  by  either  car  breakdowns  or  driver 
mistakes.  No  matter  what  the  cause,  the  driver  has  to  do  the  right 
thing  at  the  right  time — whether  it  be  braking,  steering  or  ac- 
celerating. Correct  action  must  be  practiced  so  that  it  can  be 
taken — and  fast — when  necessary. 

The  driver  can  prepare  for  emergencies  by  developing  good  habits. 
So  I had  my  new  drivers  adjust  their  seat  position  and  safety  belts 
properly  and  saw  to  it  that  they  kept  both  hands  on  the  wheel  at  the  9 
and  3 o’clock  positions. 

I know  my  teenagers  better  than  anyone  does.  So  I had  to  think 
about  the  way  they  had  behaved  in  emergency  situations  before  they 
learned  to  drive  and  whether  or  not  they  had  reacted  capably.  I had 
to  use  my  knowledge  of  my  new  drivers’  emotional  makeup  when  in- 
structing them  about  possible  crisis  situations. 


What  Makes  it  Difficult 

Emergency  situations  are  not  predictable.  Even  just  practicing 
them  set  my  heart  to  beating  faster,  and  I’m  sure  our  car  felt  the  extra 
strain.  And  my  new  drivers!  Well,  they  were  a little  flushed  in  the 
face  and  talking  extra  fast  when  it  was  all  over. 

Most  drivers,  including  mine,  know  how  to  use  the  gas,  wheel  and 
the  brakes,  but  they  needed  a lot  of  practice  to  use  these  controls  in 
an  emergency.  They  realized  that  they  had  to  make  split-second  deci- 
sions, then  perform  the  emergency  maneuver,  and  then  recover  from 
it  and  get  the  car  back  on  a safe  path. 
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Parents’  Role 

Remember  that  empty  parking  lot  we  first  used  for  practicing? 
Well,  it  was  a great  place  to  practice  emergency  maneuvers!  We  tried 
these: 

Quick  Braking — We  tried  to  stop  in  the  shortest  distance,  but  without 
losing  control  and  skidding.  When  trying  to  stop  quickly,  my  new 
drivers  often  overreacted  by  slamming  on  the  brakes  and  locking  the 
wheels.  As  a result,  they  lost  steering  ability  and  increased  our  stop- 
ping distance! 

What  to  Do— I had  my  teenagers  practice  quick  braking  from 
various  speeds  (depending  on  the  size  of  the  parking  lot)  by  ap- 
plying quick,  steady  pressure  or  quick  firm  jabs  of  the 
bra^  — always  preventing  the  wheels  from  locking  (skidding). 
After  a couple  of  tries,  they  began  to  sense  the  point  where  the 
wheels  locked  and  so  learned  to  let  up  on  the  brake  a little. 

Then  we  tried  the  same  thing  on  a curved  path.  If  they  locked 
the  wheels  here,  they  saw  how  the  car  would  continue  in  a 
straight  line.  It  was  a very  graphic  example  of  the  dangers  of 
locking  the  wheels. 

Quick  Steering — I found  out  a long  time  ago  that  braking  is  not  the 
answer  to  all  problems.  Sometimes  there’s  not  enough  space  to  stop 
in  time.  So  to  prepare  for  those  times,  I had  my  teenagers  practice 
steering  to  the  left  or  right,  away  from  danger,  to  avoid  rear-end  colli- 
sions.   


Fig.  1 

Normal  hand  positions  for  driving. 

Make  a half  circle  turn  to  the  left  to  turn 
away  from  an  obstacle. 

Fig.  3 

Fig.  4 

As  you  clear  the  obstacle  make  a half  As  you  return  to  your  lane,  turn  the 

circle  turn  to  the  right  to  get  back  in  wheel  left  to  straighten  the  car  out. 

your  lane. 
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What  to  Do — We  practiced  by  driving  in  a straight  line  and  then 
steering  left  or  right  quickly  as  if  going  around  a hazard  in  the 
road.  At  first  we  practiced  at  low  speeds  below  25  mph.  I would 
give  them  a cue  by  saying  “left”  or  “right.”  The  drivers  quickly 
turned  the  steering  wheel  halfway  to  the  left  or  right  180°  back 
the  other  way  (360°),  and  then  straightened  the  wheel.  And  I 
wouldn’t  allow  them  to  take  their  hands  off  the  wheel  either. 
We  practiced  in  an  area  where  there  was  plenty  of  room  away 
from  other  traffic  or  parked  cars. 

Controlling  Skids — An  open  parking  lot  that  is  covered  with  snow  or 
ice  is  the  best  place  to  practice  skid  recovery.  I just  made  sure  that 
there  was  plenty  of  room  away  from  other  traffic  or  parked  cars 
before  we  practiced.  Also,  I made  sure  there  were  no  curbs  or  other 
obstacles  near  us. 

What  to  Do— I took  the  time  to  find  an  open  space  where  we 
could  drive  for  a distance  without  coming  near  traffic.  At  a low 
speed  (10-15  mph)  I had  my  teenagers  start  a skid  by  jamming 
on  the  brakes  for  a second  and  locking  the  wheels  or  by  over- 
accelerating just  a bit.  Then  I had  my  new  drivers  practice 
steering  in  the  direction  the  car  was  skidding  in  order  to  keep 
on  a predetermined  path.  But  I did  have  to  remind  the  drivers  to 
avoid  braking  or  accelerating  while  steering  out  of  the  skid. 

Some  emergencies  are  caused  more  by  the  vehicle  than  by  the 
driver.  While  in  the  parking  lot  (or  other  off-street  areas),  I had  my 
teenagers  practice  these  emergencies  in  the  following  way: 

Brake  Failure — Most  cars  are  equipped  with  a dual-brake  system  and 
total  brake  failure  rarely  occurs.  But  it  could  happen,  and  partial 
brake  failure  is  certainly  always  possible. 

What  to  Do — To  simulate  what  they  would  need  to  do  when  ex- 
periencing brake  failure,  I had  my  teenagers  shift  to  a lower 
gear  and  pretend  to  pump  the  brake  pedal  rapidly.  Then  while 
holding  the  brake  release  with  one  hand,  I had  them  apply  and 
release  the  parking  brake— without  locking  the  wheels.  While 
holding  the  brake  release,  I had  my  teenagers  shift  their  other 
hand  to  the  top  of  the  steering  wheel  (12  o’clock)  so  that  the  car 
could  be  steered  either  way  while  braking. 

Stalls— One  of  my  new  drivers  had  the  mistaken  idea  that  the  car 
must  be  at  a standstill  in  order  to  be  started.  So  we  practiced  how  to 
restart  the  car  “on  the  run”  after  it  had  stalled. 
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What  to  Do— While  we  were  travelling  in  the  parking  lot,  I 
reached  over  and  shut  off  the  ignition.  Then  my  driver  had  to 
shift  to  neutral  (after  placing  the  left  hand  at  12  o’clock  on  the 
wheel)  and  restart  the  car  “on  the  run”  after  it  had  stalled. 

Also,  on  a couple  of  occasions  I had  the  new  driver  steer  and 
brake  (without  the  power  assist)  after  the  car  had  stalled  to  see 
how  much  extra  effort  was  necessary. 

Stuck  Accelerator — Sometimes  the  gas  pedal  may  stick  part  of  the 

way  or  be  completely  jammed  to  the  floor. 

What  to  Do — To  prepare  my  new  drivers  for  this  problem,  I had 
them  shift  to  neutral  and  brake  to  a safe  stop  using  steady 
pressure  on  the  brake.  Once  the  car  was  stopped,  I had  them 
shut  off  the  engine.  I warned  them  never  to  reach  down  and  at- 
tempt to  unstick  the  acceleration  pedal. 


When  to  Allow  Soloing  After  My 
Drivers  Receive  Their  Licenses 

Of  course,  I hope  my  drivers  won’t  have  to  face  any  of  these 
emergencies.  I just  figured  that  the  best  thing  I could  do  was  to  prac- 
tice all  these  maneuvers  before  allowing  any  solo  driving. 

Though  they  felt  a bit  embarrassed  when  we  went  back  to  the  emp- 
ty parking  lot  to  practice,  I think  they  really  appreciated  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  had  a lot  more  skill  and  confidence  when  they  finished 
practicing  these  emergency  maneuvers. 
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ENERGY  EFFICIENT  DRIVING 

I thought  our  monthly  gasoline  bill  would  skyrocket  with  more 
drivers  in  the  family.  It  did  go  up,  of  course,  but  luckily  there’s  a lot 
of  good  advice  around  these  days  on  how  to  drive  efficiently.  We 
wanted  to  squeeze  as  many  miles  as  possible  out  of  a gallon  of  gas. 
Besides  being  financially  rewarding,  fuel-efficient  driving  is  safe 
driving. 


How  to  Do  it  Well 

We  tried  to  follow  a few  simple  rules — and  they  really  worked!  We 
allowed  the  car  to  warm  up  for  no  more  than  30  seconds,  even  in  the 
coldest  weather,  and  then  took  off  slowly.  My  teenagers  learned  to 
accelerate  briskly  and  steadily  without  pumping  the  accelerator  or 
flooring  it,  which  is  more  fuel-efficient  than  creeping  away  from  a 
stop.  They  learned  to  accelerate  just  before  climbing  a hill,  maintain- 
ing steady  accelerator  pressure  on  the  way  up,  and  then  easing  off 
near  the  top. 

Of  course,  driving  at  fuel-efficient  speeds  was  a must,  such  as  in 
the  35-45  range,  which  is  the  most  fuel-efficient  for  most  vehicles. 
Looking  ahead  to  anticipate  slowing  or  stopping  traffic  and  adjusting 
to  it  saves  gas,  too.  We  also  practiced  smooth  and  steady  handling  of 
the  car,  which  is  necessary  for  good  gas  mileage,  too;  but  this  was  a 
skill  that  my  new  drivers  took  a while  to  learn.  Finally,  we  tried  to 
eliminate  little  side  trips  by  having  one  of  my  teenagers  stop  off  at 
the  grocery  store  on  the  way  home  from  school  instead  of  someone 
making  a separate  trip  from  home. 
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What  Makes  it  Difficult 

Fighting  off  myths  and  misconceptions  was  my  biggest  problem. 
My  teenagers,  like  many  drivers,  believed  the  myth  that  the  engine 
must  be  warmed  up  for  5-10  minutes  before  driving.  But,  in  fact,  a 
cold  start  does  no  harm  to  the  engine  if  it  is  driven  at  moderate 
speeds  for  the  first  few  miles.  Creeping  away  from  a stop  is  not  fuel- 
efficient,  although  a lot  of  people  don’t  seem  to  believe  it.  And  driv- 
ing at  65  instead  of  55  mph  not  only  burns  up  gas,  but  this  faster 
speed  has  been  pretty  well  proven  to  be  responsible  for  a lot  of  traffic 
fatalities. 


Parents’  Role 

I tried  to  encourage  the  whole  family  to  think  about  fuel-efficient 
driving.  I taped  a list  of  some  fuel-efficient  rules  to  the  back  of  the 
sun  visor.  We  even  had  a kind  of  contest  running  where  each  driver 
would  record  the  amount  of  gas  and  the  miles  driven  in  an  effort  to 
increase  our  gas  mileage  each  week.  It  made  our  family  much  more 
conscious  of  the  problem.  With  additional  drivers,  more  demands 
are  placed  on  the  family  cars,  and  fuel-efficient  driving  techniques 
and  travel  planning  are  becoming  more  and  more  important  to  our 
family. 


Common  Errors 

My  teenagers’  biggest  mistake  was  making  short  trips  that  weren’t 
really  necessary.  Those  trips  could  have  been  combined  with  other 
trips  or  could  have  been  eliminated  by  walking  or  using  some  other 
form  of  transportation. 

Another  big  mistake  was  their  thinking  that  economical  driving  is 
slow,  unsafe  driving.  It  really  isn’t!  We  tried  to  practice  in  those 
situations  that  allowed  us  to  drive  in  the  more  fuel-efficient  35-45 
speed  range. 


When  to  Allow  Soloing 

When  my  newly  licensed  drivers  were  working  these  fuel-efficient 
techniques  into  all  their  driving  and  seemed  really  concerned  about 
their  gas  mileage,  I felt  that  they  were  ready  to  drive  by  themselves. 
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On  Their  Own  After  Licensing 

I wanted  to  make  sure  my  newly  licensed  drivers  would  be  ready  to 
“solo”  after  they  received  their  licenses.  Going  to  the  store,  the 
library,  or  a friend’s  house  was  OK,  but  I had  to  think  very  hard 
about  them  making  other  trips  alone. 

Carefully  thought-out  guidelines  about  taking  out  the  car  alone 
were  what  we  needed,  and  those  guidelines  had  to  be  consistently 
enforced.  So  here’s  what  my  new  drivers  and  I agreed  upon: 

Know  the  area — I wasn’t  going  to  allow  them  to  drive  alone  in 
strange  territory.  Things  are  hard  enough  for  a new  driver  without 
having  to  worry  about  searching  for  street  signs  or  unfamiliar  land- 
marks. 

Keep  off  busy  streets — We  used  to  drive  to  my  brother’s  house  on 
Sunday  mornings.  The  first  time  one  of  the  teenagers  asked  to  take 
the  car  to  his  uncle’s  on  Friday  night  at  5 p.m.,  1 had  to  say  no 
because  of  the  combination  rush  hour  and  weekend  traffic  on  the 
road.  And  I cautioned  them  about  driving  alone  on  Saturdays, 
because  Saturdays  are  the  worst  time  to  drive,  at  least  in  our  town! 
Everyone  drives  pretty  reasonably  Monday  through  Friday,  but 
Saturday’s  the  day  when  all  the  week’s  forgotten  errands  are  being 
run,  and  traffic  is  a mess. 

It’s  difficult  to  drive  when  it  gets  to  be  dusk.  For  at  dusk  the  sky  is 
lighter  than  the  road;  under  these  conditions  my  new  drivers 
sometimes  completely  overlooked  hazards  that  would  have  been 
easily  seen  during  the  day.  We  had  to  take  extra  care  in  judging 
distance,  too,  because  the  landmarks  we  used  in  the  daytime  were 
hidden  after  dark. 

After  practicing  a while  at  night,  my  new  drivers  realized  that 
headlights  only  lit  the  roadway  ahead  of  the  car.  The  illumination 
provided  by  streetlights  and  other  vehicles  only  helped  somewhat 
with  areas  to  the  side  and  rear  of  the  car.  That  objects  lit  by 
headlights  at  ground  level  cast  completely  different  shadows  than 
they  do  under  sunlight  was  unsettling  to  them,  too. 

Those  glaring  headlights  from  other  cars  were  really  shocking  to 
my  new  drivers.  Why,  they  can  annoy  the  most  experienced  driver!  I 
often  reminded  my  teenagers  to  glance  away  from  oncoming  bright 
lights  rather  than  looking  straight  ahead.  Our  tinted  windshield  was 
another  problem,  too.  It  was  a little  hard  to  get  used  to  it  at  night. 
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I helped  my  new  drivers  prepare  for  night  driving  by  making  sure 
they  knew  the  route,  by  getting  the  car  in  good  shape,  and  by  running 
them  through  the  dashboard  instrument  check  in  the  dark  so  that 
they  wouldn’t  have  to  grope  or  look  for  controls  while  driving.  I 
made  sure  they  could  operate  the  high/low  beam  switch  perfectly 
because  I didn’t  want  to  take  a chance  on  their  awkwardness  blind- 
ing another  driver.  I showed  them  how  to  use  the  day/night  mirror, 
too,  which  amazed  them  at  how  much  it  cut  the  glare  from 
headlights  on  cars  behind  us. 

I helped  my  new  drivers  when  we  drove  at  night  by  pointing  out 
night-driving  guides  like  reflectors  and  pavement  markers  and  by 
checking  whether  headlights  were  on  high  or  low  beam,  I also  helped 
watch  for  hard-to-see  cyclists,  pedestrians  and  animals. 

Have  a good  record — If  they  were  shaky,  or  made  a lot  of  mistakes 
the  last  time  they  drove  the  route  with  me,  I was  reluctant  to  let  them 
try  it  alone. 

Keep  it  simple — Would  the  trip  involve  a route  through  road  con- 
struction at  rush  hours?  Were  the  roads  slick  or  icy?  Would  they  have 
to  drive  narrow  streets  at  dusk  or  the  expressway  at  night?  I had  to 
decide  what  combination  of  these  or  other  hazards  made  the  trip  too 
dangerous. 


Night  Driving 

Night  driving  is  far  more  hazardous  than  driving  during  the  day. 
But  you  don’t  have  to  read  the  accident  statistics  to  know  how  tough 
it  is  to  drive  at  night.  So  I wanted  to  practice  with  my  teenagers  as 
much  as  possible  at  night. 

Before  we  drove  at  night,  we  made  sure  that  all  the  windows  were 
clean,  inside  and  out,  because  a little  smudge  really  distorts  the 
headlights  of  oncoming  cars.  We  also  checked  to  see  that  all  our 
lights  were  clean,  working  and  aimed  properly. 

Whenever  I drove,  I had  always  used  the  parking  lights  at  dusk.  But 
my  teenagers  had  learned  to  use  the  low-beam  headlights;  they  told 
me  the  parking  lights  really  didn’t  light  my  way  and  actually  made 
my  car  appear  to  be  farther  away  from  other  drivers  than  it  really 
v/as.  It  is  also  illegal!  I think  they  were  pleased  to  have  passed  a good 
driving  tip  on  to  me! 
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And  when  we  were  driving  at  night,  my  teenagers  were  careful  to 
drive  a bit  slower  and  to  allow  extra  space  around  all  sides  of  the  car. 
This  helped  compensate  for  their  not  being  able  to  see  as  well  as  in 
the  daytime.  One  night  it  really  saved  us.  The  guy  in  front  of  us,  who 
had  no  brake  lights,  stopped  suddenly.  I think  we  would  have  hit  him 
if  it  hadn’t  been  for  that  little  extra  space  we  had  allowed  in  front. 

I’m  happy  to  report  that  my  new  drivers  did  really  well  at  night.  I 
think  they  tried  especially  hard  because  they  wanted  to  prove  to  me 
that  they  could  use  the  car  on  their  own!  I only  noticed  a few  errors, 
like  they  kept  the  dashboard  panel  lights  too  bright,  and  they  would 
forget  to  dim  their  high  beams  when  coming  up  on  other  vehicles 
(although  I told  them  a good  way  to  remember  is  to  keep  their  hand 
or  foot  on  the  switch  while  their  beams  were  on  high).  And  they  were 
a bit  reluctant  to  use  the  high  beams  when  they  were  really  needed, 
probably  because  they  were  afraid  of  forgetting  to  lower  them  at  the 
proper  time. 

Even  though  these  rules  were  strict,  I really  did  let  them  drive 
alone  sometimes!  Still,  I did  set  limits.  We  talked  about  how  long  the 
trip  would  take,  how  many  passengers  there  would  be,  and  whether 
there  would  be  any  stop-off  points  in  between.  I didn’t  check  the 
mileage  after  each  trip  (that  would  be  going  a bit  too  far),  but  it 
seemed  as  if  my  teenagers  did  less  “cruising  around’’  than  others 
from  our  neighborhood. 


The  End  ... 

From  the  first  it  wasn’t  always  easy,  but  all  in  all  I really  enjoyed 
our  practice  driving  sessions  and  felt  that  we  had  accomplished  a 
lot.  My  teenagers  seemed  to  agree!  They  certainly  did  much  better 
than  I ever  expected  them  to  do.  And  the  experience  taught  me  a lot 
about  them  as  well  as  about  driving.  I hope  you  will  enjoy  it  as  much 
as  we  did. 
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